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TEEPE ach 
The lily, screen’d from every ruder gale, 
(ourts not the cultur’d spot where ;uses spring ; 
But blows neglected in the peaceful vale, 
And scents the ae" 3 balmy breathing wing. 











THE R: FUGEB, 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
> 
CHAPTER II. 
“Oh! my poor country, sick with civil broils.” 

Epwarp had not proceeded far over the plain, 
when he begau to reflect on the imprudence of his 
oonduct, in venturing alone, and unarmed, to such a 
solitary spot ; and he hesitated whether he should go 
forward and learn the purport of the mysterious let- 
ter, at the peril of encountering robbers or assassins, 
or return immediately, and accept the offer of his 
friend, the Major, to accompany him. He was na- 
tually brave, and it suited ill with bis adventurous 
spirit to decline an interview with any person in any 
place. But when he looked over the almost impe- 
netrable darkness of the plain, and recollected its ex- 
tent and loneliness, he felt that it would not be bra- 
very, but presumption, to proceed ; but as he turned 
to make the best of his way homeward, he discerned, 
through the dim perspective, a human figure crossing 
the plain, in the direction of the place of assignation. 
He strained his eyes after the figure, but could only 
discover that it seemed wrapped in a dark great-coat. 
QOrice he saw, or fancied he saw, a twinkling light ; 
but he saw it only a moment; and again all was dark. 

“Come what will,” he cried, “I must know who 
and what this is.’ And he rushed forward, without 
farther hesitating, to the place of appointment. 

“ Friend,” said Edward, as he came near enough 
to address the person whom he followed, “ is your 
name Josiah Copps ?” 

“ By what right do you ask ?” said the stranger, in 
a surly tone, and drawing closer the folds of his coat; 
“if you are the sheriff sent to take the money-dig-| 
gers, they are all safe but one, and he knows how to 
defend himself.” 

“ Friend,” answered Edward, in a conciliating tone, 
“TI am no sheriff, nor do I come with any hostile in- 
tentions. I am Edward Huntington, and if you are 
Josiah Copps, I come agreeable to your own invita- 
tion.” 


“Death, and the devil ! I never invited you ; I know | 


better than to invite any man.” 

“ Here must be some mistake,” said Edward ; “ if 
there were light sufficient to read this letter, it would 
tell you that Josiah Copps requested an interview 
with me on this spot, at eight o’clock this evening.” 
“Letter, master! I never wrote a letter in my 
life.” 

“ But is your name really Copps ?” 

“That was my father’s name.” 

“ And yours of course ; this is a strange coincidence. 
This very evening I received a note signed Josiah| 


Coyps, and appointing this place to hold a private in- 
‘Perview.” 
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} “TI cannot write, master ; and if you want any other | 
proof that I have nothing to do with it, Pll take my 
Bible oath that I know no more of you than you know 
where to dig for Captain Kidd’s pot of money. I dare 


there’s a bit of gold in all Seekonk plain, have done) 
this to play the fool with Siah Copps, the money-dig- 


take a swallow out of this ere canteen, and leave 
Siah Copps to work like a mole by himself.” 





the leathern belt, to which it was attached, Edward) 
spade. “ All this is inexplicable to me,” said Edward ;| 
| “for what purpose could I have been called to this| 
spot ? My friend, do you reside near this place ?” 

* Anan,” said the man— 

“Do you live near this place ?” 

“ Live, I live no where ; the wandering Jew him- 
self has not been in more places than I; if they would! 
but let me alone till l could dig up the money that! 


rich enough ‘o set up a labaration, and turn all the 
stones into gold.” 

“ This is a singular situation,” mused Edward, “ up- 
on this lonely heath, in a dark night, with a mad man 
for my companion. Well, friend,” said he aloud, 
“as I see no probability of an explanation,I will free 
you of my company, quietly.” 

* Not so soon as you imagine,” answered a hoarse | 
voice from behind; and before Edward had time to 
face the intruder, he felt his arms violently grasped | 
by two strong men, who hurried him swiftly along| 
without speaking a word, 

He struggled to get free, and loudly demanded by | 
whom, and why he was thus assaulted ; but all to no| 
' purpose ; the villains were silent, except an occasion-| 
al burst of laughter, which, to the ear of Huntington, | 
sounded like the yelling of demons. 








Huntington discerned a light through the broken) 
| casement of a deserted hut, upon the plain, far distant | 
from any other human habitation. 

Seekonk plain is in its narrowest part, four miles) 
lover, and from one extremity to the other the travel- |! 
Jer might measure twenty or thirty miles without see-| 
ing a human habitation, except the hut we have men- 
| tioned. 

This had been built by one of those speculative 
|geniuses, who are continually projecting, and as 
joften abandoning, projects, with the laudable design 
\of residing on, and tilling the plain ; but though every 
possible exertion had been made, Seekonk still con- 
|| tinued a barren plain, producing nothing but here and 


}] 


- shrub oak. This hut wasnow much dilapidated ; 
ithe windows were broken, the door off its hinges, and 
ithe walls in a state of premature decay. Yet misera- 
‘ble as it appeared, it was the principal residence of a! 
\set of men who had Jatoured hard and spent much) 








ger; but since it is not the sheriff, here, good man, 


As he threw open his coat, to take the canteen from} 


| discovered a small, dark lantern, a mattock, and a 


{| 
a : ; : | 
|, Captain Kidd’s men buried about here, I should be; 


After moving swiftly forward for fifteen minutes, || 


l\there a stunted oak, and a plentiful underwood of |! 
|pine, and that peculiar vegetable, called in America|) 











treasures treasures which tradition said Captain Kidd’s mer 
| buried on the plain. 

| At the head of this fraternity was Josiah Copps, a 
man of low birth, and vulgar education, who had per- 


4say some of them rascally lubbers, that won’t believe | suaded himself that he was born to some remarkable 


‘destiny, because as he was crossing a brook, a rod of 
|witch hazel, which he held in his hand, was seen te 
bend downward, towards the water. 

Having obtained the reputation of being master of 
the water-rod, Josiah did not rest till the mineral rod 
also was in his power. 

He had travelled much in the most abject poverty ; 
but in the coutinual hope of discovering a treasure. 
| which would enable him to pass the rest of his days 
in ease and splendour. By indulging in such base- 
less expectation, he had impaired an understanding, 
at the best not very acute, and was now verging te 
insanity. His last scheme was for extracting the 
precious metals from the stones which were scatteied 
over the plain, which he said could be easily done if 
he had money to set up a laboratory. 

With the full persuasion that Kidd’s treasures were 
buried somewhere on the plain, Josiah plied his rod, 
and having either found, or fancied he had found, the 
spot where the rod pointed to the concealed treasure, 





| he drew round him a knot of desperate fellows who 


had ruined themselves by gaming, and were glad to 
embrace any prospect, however problematical, of re- 
trieving their broken fortunes. 

They made the deserted hut, upon this plain, their 
| place of rendezvous, and in the meantime, as it was 
absolutely necessary to find some immediate means of 
satisfying hunger and thirst, they made occasional 
depredations on the neighbouring villages, and some- 
times even arrested a solitary traveller, and levied 
contributions which were as reluctantly paid as they 
were unjustly demanded. 

To this hut was Edward Jed, or rather dragged, 
notwithstanding the violent resistance which the ap- 
| prehension that he was in the hands of highwaymen, 
| prompted him to make. 

To his repeated demands for the purpose for which 
he was seized, the ruffians only replied that be would 
‘soon know, and when he offered them money to re- 
lease him, they burst into a laugh, and the most fero- 
cious of the two answered, “ You’re mighty free with 
your cash, Mr. Huntington, we know well enough 
how you got it.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said the other, “ King George knows 
| where his guineas will turn to best account, but the 
| law is in our hands now, and we’ll show the traitors that 
|\they are not to go to England on purpose to sell us 
jall, as Faustus sold his soul, to the devil.” 
| “Why should you bear ill-will to me,” said Hun- 
tington, “ I never wronged you; and if you are robbers, 
a my purse, take it, and welcome, but undo that 
|| grasp from my arm, or you will rue the act perhaps.” 
| Do you hear that, Bill ?” answered the first rudian, 
i He says he never wrong’d us—damo him for a lying 

traitor. He never wronged us, hey !” 
“* Mayhap, he thinks we don’t know” 








answered the 


}imoney i in the laudable work of bringing to light vast \ other, “how he got his red coat, and a purse of money, 
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es i ¢ ' 
but we'll see who is to rue it, they that go to England | for there ought to be three judges ; and now, gentle-| 


eit . . +) , ° = . ia “i . 7 P . 
on purpose to betray us, or they that stand for their || men, the court is organized, let us proceed to business || ward immediately recognised to be that of a towns. 
man, “I do, for we chose him committee-man, ang 
“ Aye, aye,” resounded from a dozen voices at once, || he refused to serve.” 


rights.” 
By this time they had arrived at the door of the hut. °c, | 
—It was built of logs, and contained an outer and an|\and they rushed forward to seat themselves, Mr 
| 
| 


—Are we all ready ?” 


inner apartment, the latter having no communication || Huntington was ordered to stand facing the cask, 
from without, except through the former. guarded by two men, armed with muskets. 
“ Halloo, the house there!” cried both the ruffians.— 


“ Ah boys, is it you,” cried a voice within—* well || men, tell me what this means, and why I am dragged)! g 


hither ?” 


“ Oh, a frolic, Mr. Huntington, a kind of a frolic ; 


what luck ?” 

“ We've taken the foe—but make haste, unbar, and 
give us a rope to fasten his fingers.—We’re devilish that’s all. FS, | 
tired, for he’s as restive as an unbroke filly.” for your loyalty to the British king, and the pains | 

* Are you sure of your man?” repeated the voice || You took in England, to explain to him how he tere 
within. most easily crush the spirit of the colonies. We could 

“Sure! why who the devil else could it be ?—Gods, |have hung you up, you see, at once, ¥ ithout judge or 
how this business makes a fellow swear! But you see || JUTY, but we don’t choose to proceed in that manner iH 
he took the bait—but let us in, will you ? It grows late, | it would be too much like the king and parliament. | 
and the moon will be up by and by, and spoil our fun.” || We mean to stand for our rights, and condemn no}, 

“ Never fear,” continued the voice from within,||™man without a fair jury trial. So, Mr. Huntington, I 
“ Corporal Dickens looked in the almanac, and the || @!™ the judge, and Bill Baunce and Jack Riot ane; 
moon don’t rise till three o’clock at night—But bring || My associates, and these gentlemen on my right hand | 
him in—bring in the prisoner—he shall be tried and || are the jury, and Tom Turnbull is the sheriff ; and as| 
sentenced, and his sentence executed, long before the for lawyers, any of us know law enough to try a tory 3 
moun rises.” Hand old daddy Copps, there im the corner, he is the| 

The door was now unbarred, and Huntington led door-keeper.” 
through the outer into the inner apartment. In the “Let me alone,” cried a rough hollow vers from) 
outer room was a fire burning, and nearly twenty men ||# remote corner of the room. * [have nothing to do 
sat round it, all painted and disguised, to resemble ||in this business ; all I want is the money. ‘oe not 
Indians. At first Huntington took them to be really ||!et you come here to wrong an innocent man, 
aborigines, but seeing the faces of lis conductors bore “ Daddy, daddy,” cried the pretended judge, “ hold| 
the same dusky hue, and knowing from their peculiar || YOUr tongue once for all ; 7 know we have agreed 
accent that they were New-Englanders, he supposed || have 10 Jaw but our own wills.” \ 
the rest to be disguised, and wondered for what horrid|| “A™ I not master here?” replied Copps, in the|; 
purpose such preparations had been made. same surly tone. | 

He was now strongly bound, and left to his own re-||_ Why as to that, Mr. Copps, py have led us a ! 
flections.—These could not be very pleasant, particu- long chase for this here money of Captain Kidd sy) 
larly as they were accompanied by some self-reproach, and we don’t see as you are like to find it, so to oblige 
for he severely blamed his imprudent rashness in ven- them gentlemen, who are all true liberty men, W e| 
turing alone on so problematical an invitation. mean to have a little sport with the tories as fast as we | 

“My poor Clara!” he exclaimed, “ what a bitter||C@% catch them.” | 
night this will be to thee-——Heaven shield thee and my 





























last town-imeeting.” 


“In the name of heaven,” he cried, “if you are jj and got a power of money of king George, for no 


We owe you a suit of tar and feathers, | judge, “do you hear what these worthy witnesses 


itity of the law. 


2 * aa 
“T do,” cried a voice from the crowd, which Eq. 





“TI do,” eried another, “ for he did not come toouy 
“T do,” cried a third, “ for he went to Englang 


sood purpose.” 

“1 do,” cried another, “ for he is a tory.” 

“Do you hear all this,” resumed the self-created 
say? You see we did not mean to proceed only ing 
fair way ; now if you have any thing to say”— 

“ Miscreant!” interrupted Huntington, “ profane 
no longer the hallowed name of justice, nor the sane. 
Manacled as I am, you may do your 
pleasure, but if you are men, free but this arm, and 
though your number were doubled, I would make it 





less ere you could bind me again.” 

“ We have no doubt of that, Mister, but we’ll take 
good care that you don’t get rid of the rope. It is 
not where it ought to be, or you could no more talk 
than fight; but we mean to show mercy, so you'll not 
be hanged this time. Come, gemilemen of the jury, 
what say you, do we owe this loyal Briton a suit of 
tar and feathers >” 

“Yes, yes, feather him, feather him—he wants no 
more to make a goose of him,” was the unanimous re- 
ply, and instant preparations were made to carry the 


sentence into execution. The brush was dipped in 


} the melted tar, and the bag of feathers untied, when 


they were alarmed by a loud knocking without, and 
the voice of Josiah Copps demanding to be let in. He 
had escaped unobserved, from a window, during the 
mock trial, and with a speed to which his age seemed 
to bid defiance, had brought a posse of men from Pro- 
vidence, at the head of which was the sheriff of the 


| county, armed with a pair of pistols, as well as a legal 


precept, to arrest the rioters. 
Consternation and dismay seized the party within, 


“If they all bite as readily as this fellow,” said||The judges and jurymen scrambled over one another 


sweet boy; and if I am doomed to be murdered in| Bill, “ we shall soon pay them what we owe them.” |t0 escape by the window, and only a few, and those 


He was answered by a burst of laughter, and one| 

















this lonely hut, may thy life be precious in the sight of | ee ee 
the Almighty.” !of the mock jury inquired, “ why Bill, how did you) 
There was no light in the room except what eae catch him ?” | 
“admitted through the interstices of the wall, and it was||_-- Let me alone for that, Sam; we went to ’squire| 
insufficient to enable him to examine whether there! Nibble, and got him to write a letter, and sign it vse 
were any possibility of escape, even should he be able||°!4 Copps’ name, for we thought mayhap he had| 
4p release his‘arms from the rope with which thev || heard of the money digger, and would come the} 
were pinioned to his sides. He still had the use of his || We! 3 80 he comes you see, to the very spot where 
feet, and he walked carefully round, straining his | we knew the old man wanted to dig, and we followed | 
éyes’at every crevice to find some door or window—|| Pehind him, and catched him ‘nappingly, as Morse 
but none presented. \| catched his mare.” 
He could hear the party in the next room in close] “ Ha, ha, ore t thet was a. good one; Dut ies thee 
consultation, but they discoursed ina low and sup- ” nog oe 
pressed tone, and the few words which he heard from||. Weil, Mr. Prisoner,” said the judge, “stand out 
time to time, served rather to increase than unravel here before us, and put your ear to the irdict nent.” 
the mystery of his situation. “TI see,” said Huntington, in a firm and manly 


} 


¥ the ringleaders, were apprehended by the sheriff. 


As soon as Huntington was unbound, he seized the 


\| hand of poor old Copps, and inquired if he were not 


|indebted to him for this unexpected deliverance. 


*“ Not at all, not at all,” said he, “ you are not in- 
debted to a man when he does no more than he’s obli- 
ged to, or else bea villain. —You see master, I am no 
robber, though [ was born under the planet Mercury, 
and the mineral rods will work in my hands. These 
fellows here have been promising me, if I would come 
over here and live in the hut, to help me dig up the 
money, but never a spade would one of them handle 3 
and they would drink, and quarrel, and steal besides ; 
but I did not think it worth while to tell upon them 
as long as they kept within bounds; but when they 
signed my name to a letter to get this honest gentle- 





After half an hour’s suspense, the door opened, and| ae — sie eee pannar of inne sets caper 
he was led out. A large fire upon the hearth threw a| to anon ery though that answer might save ae life 
flickering light over the room, and enabled him to take| — < name nrarnes gous Hes Seow hagas 
a yiew of the extraordinary group by which he was| i vet your Life, Mr, Loyal, we don’t want you 
SaMounded. ife, we are no cut-throats ; but we’ll teach you to be- 
have better, that’s all.” 


! P r e x . ° 
|) “Why,” cried Edward, indignantly, “ what have I 


In the middle of the room was a kettle of melted 
tar, a brush, such as housekeepers use for whitewash- done, varlet 2” 
ing, and a sack, which, from ifs bulk and row $s Tie 
idness, || 6 "Ps 
; : Ss not for what you have done, but for what 
seemed to be filled with some light substance. On 


SIRs wine netenned atlestid tamiina of andl pectainiotaon aaa you are brought before this 
plank, supported by a log at each end, and at the up- ' an 
per end of the room sat one of the group of human fi- 
gures, on the head of a quarter cask. 

* You Bill Baunce, and Jack Riot,” said the fellow 
from the quarter cask, “ come and sit on this end of 
the bench—Bill on this side of me, and Jack on that; 








“ Honourable court !” exclaimed Huntington. 

“ Aye, sir, honourable court; we are the sovereign 
people, sir, and George the third himself has not half 
so good a title as we. But come on here, let us pro- 
ceed. I say there, boys, do any of you know any 
thing against this honourable gentleman »” 





























man into a scrape, I could not stand it any longer, 
and if the sheriff finds me out, and I’m drove off again 
before I find the money, Lord help me, I say !” 

‘* And so you have betrayed yourself, my good fel- 
low, in order to relieve me ?” 

‘Never mind master, never mind—TJ shall do well 
jenough yet. If I could only get money enongh to 
begin with, there is gold ore enough on the plain to 
|| buy the whole island of Great Britain.” 
|| While this conversation was passing, the sheriff and 
his assistants having secured their prisoners, proceed- 
ed to examine the hut, which had long been suspected 
to be the haunt of money makers, rather than money 
diggers, and having found a crucible, and some rem- 
vants of a chemical apparatus, poor Josiah was appre- 
hended on suspicion of having been engaged in the 
|unlawful practice of counterfeiting. The sheriff, how- 


| 
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ever, had nota legal 
luntary promise from Huntington to be security for 
the person of the old money digger, whenever he 
should be called for, the poor old man was permitted 
for this night, to go where he pleased. 

The whole party attended Huntington to the border 
of the plain, and when they parted, Josiah Copps 
shook his hand and said, 

* You have promised to see me forthcoming, mas- 
ter, and you don’t know but Siah Copps is a rogue, 
but [’ll bring you a quittance from the sheriff to-mor- 
row, or I’ll goto jail; andif ever I set up alabaration, 
you shall be the first man whose fortune shall be made 
by bringing gold out of the stones.” 

“T thank you, my good fellow,” answered Edward, 
“my house is hard by, where you shall always be 
welcome.—The service you have done me this night 
deserves a worthier recompense than this,” putting a 
purse into his hand, “and will command my lasting 
gratitude.” 

It was late in the night when Huntington returned | 
to his anxious family. Clara had not been persuaded 
to retire, and was in a state of anxiety little short 
of distraction. 
lars of his adventure, the Major instinctively grasped 
his sword, and hoped his king would soon order the 
troops to crush the rebellion by fire and sword, and 
the good clergyman exclaimed with a sigh, “ these, 
oh, Liberty, are the excesses which are committed in 
thy name—Heaven grant they may not quench the 
true fire of patriotism, and sink us as. eep in Vice, as 
We are in oppression.” 


Dl eat 











THE TRAVELLER. 
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So hath the traveller of earth unfurl’d 
Her trembling wings. emerging from the world; 
And o’er the path b» mortal never trod, 

Sprung to her source, the bosom of her God! 





SKETCH OF PALESTINE. 


“This holy city is attached to the Pachaship of Da- 
mascus ; and we can find no reason for this, but in that 
system of oppression which the Turks pursue, as it 
were, instinctively. 

“Tt is separated from Damascus by mountains ; and 
the intercourse between them is still further impeded 
by the Arabs who infest the deserts. Consequently. 
when the magistrates or governors of Jerusalem act 
tyrannically, itis almost impossible to transmit a com- 
plaint to the Pacha. It would have been much more 
easy and simple to annex Jerusalem to the govern- 
ment of Arc which is in the neighbourhood. The La- 
tin fathers and the Franks could then claim protection 
from the consuls who reside in the ports of Svria ; the 
Greeks and the Turks might make themselves heard ; 
but this is exactly what their rulers wish to preclude ; 
they want no impertinent murmurs: it is their object 
to have dumb slaves, 

“Jerusalem is, therefore, consigned over to a go- 
vernor, who is almost entirely independent. He can 
commit with impunity the most enormous excesses, 
and has oniy to adjust his accounts with the Pacha 
afterwards. Every magistrate in Turkey has a right 
to delegate Iris entire authority toa surrogate, and that 
authority, asis well known, extends over property and 
life. For a few purses of gold, a janissary can be- 
come an aga, and such an aga as may, when he thinks 
fit, either deprive you of life, or exact a ransom for it. 
These executioners are thus multiplied in every village 
in Judea. The only thing heard in that country (the 


only species of justice administered) is this :—* Let 
him pay twenty or thirty purses---give him five hun- 


dred strokes of the bastinado, and cut off his head.” 


“ One outrage neve, fails to produce another still 
If a peasant be :obbedd, it becomes necessa- 


greater, 


—— 


When Edward recounted the particu- |, 


ee 


\ 


The Pacha, when he condescends to! 
Visit a district, instead of remedying and avenging the || 
wrongs of the inhabitants, is himself,in fact, their most 1 
terrible scourge. 


the means of paying for the first by the commission of 
a second crime. 


His arrival at Jerusalem is dreaded | 
more than the incursion of the most ferocious enemy;)| 
the shops are shut; the tenants of the mansion hide || 
themselves in the subterraneous passages of the city ;| 
and some stretch themselves on their pallet and feign| 
death; others fly to the mountains. As we were at 
Jerusalem at the time of the Pacha’s arrival, we can} 
attest the truth of this statement. The individual i 
whom we saw, was, (like most of the mussulmen of| 
this quarter,) a slave to the most sordid avarice. In! 
his quality of chief of the caravan of Mecca, he thought | 
himself authorised to multiply his exactions, and there 
was no expedient of rapine which he did not practise, 
junder pretext of collecting means for the protection of 
ithe pilgrims. One of his most usual devices was that} 
of fixing a very low maximum for the price of provi- 
sions. With this the populace was delighted; but 
the tradesmen shut their shops. The consequence 
was-—a scarcity ; the Pacha then made a secret com- 
promise with the shop-keepers ; for a certain number 
of purses he gave them permission to se}l at any rate 
they pleased. They naturally sought to indemnify 
themselves for the sums they had paid to him, by put- 
ling a most extravagant price upon their commodi- 
ties, and thus the populace, perishing a second time 
with hunger, was compelled to sacrifice almost every 
ticle of clothing in order to procure food. We saw 
him practice at Jerusalem a still more ingenious 
scheme of vexation: he sent his cavalry to pillage 
some Arabian farmers on the other side of the Jordan. 
‘These good folks, who had paid their mir? or tax, and 
who did not think that they were in a state of war,| 
were surprised in the midst of their tents and flocks, | 
and robbed of about two thousand five hundred goats 
and sheep; an hundred calves; a thousand asses, and 
“ix mares of the best breed. 
ed, 











The camels alone escap- 
A sheik called them from a distance, and drew 
them into the mountains, where their milk constituted 
the sole resource of their unfortunate owners,” 
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ARTS AND SCLENCES. 
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W hat cannot ait and iudustry perform, 

W hen science: plan the progress of their toil! 
They smile at penury, disease, and storm 

And oceans from theiy mighty mounds recoil. 
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Question XLI. By Phiio. 
Required the sum (S) of 2 terms of the series 
l 1 1 1 

aaa 12358 346.97 457.10 


| 
| 
| 





, &c. by the me- 


\thod of increments. 





Solution to Question XXXII. By F. N. Benedict. 
Upen any right line, AF as hypothenuse, construct 
|a triangle AFE, right angled at E, and similar to the 
\given triangle. Draw FD perpn. AF, and of any con- 
| venient magnitude. Draw DP perpn. FD, and of such 
}a magnitude, that FD.DP=2AFE. Extend AF to 
jany point, O. Draw OR perpn. AO, and of such a} 
/magnitude that FO.OR=FD.DP. 
| points P and R, describe an hyperbola, whose assymp- 
totes are DF and FO, cutting AE produced in B.| 
| Draw By perpn. AO, and join BF. Divide the given! 
| base in the proportion of AF: Fv. Q. E. F. 
From the nature of similar figures, and the proper- 
ities of the hyperbola, the demonstration is evident. 











Soulution to Question XXXVIII. By James Phillips 


Burlaem. ; 
Anatysis.—Let AC.CB be the two given sides of 


| n 


Through the | 
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: A ST 
precept; and on receiving a vo-|| poetical justice of the Pacha, the robber must obtain || angle ACB into two parts, such that ACK : KCB :: 


3:1. Draw the diameter HF and connect AF and 
CF ; then ICK—KCB .. [C—CB; but CLIF+CI 
—AC.CB=AC.CI, consequently AC=CF. Hence 
because ALIB=-CLIF, and that AI: IB :: AC : CB, 
we derive the following 

Construction.—In any line GD take GP: PD =: 
AC:CB. At P erect a perpendicular, cutting the 


| are of a semicircle described on GD in R; from R 


towards P take RI, such that RI =CI.IF—ALIB, 
and through I draw AIB parallel to GD, meeting the 
lines RG.RD, produced, if necessary, in A and B; 
then if from A and Blines of the given magnitude be 
drawn intersecting each other in C, ABC will be the 
required triangle. 


Solution to Question XX. By Ochiensis. 

Let r= the length of the semicycloid, g= the gra- 
vity, r= any distance from the lowest point, y= the 
velocity, n¥=c the resistance, c= the volocity at the 
lowest point: also let A and A’ be the descending and 





ascending arcs, and m= 8, 
r 


In the descending arc the accelerative velocity = 
mx—nv, and therefore by the general rule (mr—nv) X 





—dr vdv, or mzdr --nvdr4+-vdv=o. 
Put vy, and by substitution & ae 
2 m—nyt¥ 
=o. Lety- 5=* and m—jn°=a’, and the equa- 
tion becomes 4. —20F_ maa =o: and the 
ro at’ * a+? 


the integral is (x,/a?+z +s are tan= = C. 
a 
When v=o, and z=A, this is (Ams) —— are tan 


n 


= C, whence L/v’—nvz--mr*+ 





n 
—. arctan 
Qa 


tS 


n n 

—— =! {Am})— — arc tan —- 

ax Qa 2a 
This equation when r=0, v=c is reduced to 


n n m2 " 
le —- P—1Am)s—— arc tan—, which shows the 
" 2a 2 2a 2a 


2a 2 
relation between the arc of descent A, and the velo- 
city C at the lowest point. 
By proceeding in a manner very similar, or by 
writing in the last equation -+-n for —n, and A for 
| A, we have 


n , n n 
le, P—KAmj)—" - arc tan. —. 
2 @ 2a 2a 


Now taking the difference of the last two equations, 
we obtain 


A 
i=. p, where p=3.14159, &c.. Hence 


nm 


Sal 


np 
La 


and therefore A—A’= A/1—e) which 


is the required diiference between the descending and 
ascending ares. 
n 


The equation =e “aa 


agrees exactly with 
the proportion given by the celebrated Euler, in the 
2d Cor. to the 65th Prop. of the 2d vol. of his Mecha- 
nics; in which Prop. and Corollaries the subject of 
the present question is treated with the greatest inge- 
nuity and extent, though not with the highest degree 
of simplicity and perspicuity. 








Wise men say nothing in dangerous thes. The 
lion called the sheep to ask her if his breath was un- 
pleasant—she said aye, and he bit off her head for a 
fool. He called the wolf «nd asked him he said no, 
he tore him in pieces fora flatterer. At last he called 











ry to plunder his neighbour: for in order to escape the 


the fox and asker! him; “ Truly,’ said the fox, “I 








the triangle, and CK the perpendicular, dividing the' 


have caugita cold, and cannot smell.” 




















THE LANDSCAPE. 








A land of beauty, virtue, valow , truth, 
Time-iutored age. and love-exalted youth. 








VIEW NEAR SANDY HILL. 

To the eye accustomed to dwell on the calm culti- 
vated beauty of a European landscape, if the scenery 
of the annexed engraving appear defective in some of 
those features which lend grace and animation to a 


picture, it affords, at least, a cheeiful and striking | 


eontrast to the rude and solitary grandeur of the High- 
lands, andthe scarcely less bold character of the 
mountainous regions of Luzerne, the general outline 
of which forms the boundary of the present view. The 
level country which fills up the interval from the view 
to the base of these distant heights, embraces frequent 
and extensive areas of cleared and cultivated farms, 
although a very considerable tract, comprising, proba- 
bly, more than a moiety of the whole, is still covered 
with towering forests, in which the oak and pine pre- 
dominate. Here the Hudson forfeits its right to the 
name of the North River, suddenly departing from 
its accustomed course, and conducting its waters in a 
western direction. The fall of water, in this place, is 
very diminutive, although sufficient to keep the mills 
in operation which speculative industry has erected 
upon it. The section of road introduced into the 
foreground is that leading to Glen’s Falls, Lake 
George, &c. and is elevated perhaps fifty or sixty feet 
above the level of the water; the shore about Sandy 
Hill being uniformly precipitous and abrupt. 

The sunny effect thrown upon the distance, the 
transparency of the water, and the delicate fidelity of 
the shadows in the river, are the most perfect parts of 
this picture. The country round affords a number of 
romantic situations and interesting promenades ; and 
the situation of Sandy Hill itself is beautiful, and well 
galculated to attract visiters, whether in pursuit of 
health or pleasure. With respect to agriculture, much 
yet remains to be done, before this country can claim 
superiority over those which border upon it: the soil 
is light and sandy; and the depressed state of the 
times, and the poverty of the land-occupiers, at this 
moment, present a formidable barrier against every 


jtervening current of broken and confused waters— | 
| conveys to the mind a most effective idea of romantic 
iloneliness. If this section of the country was, at any 
| time, memorable as the scene of conflict, its celebrity 
‘has long since passed away for want ofa record to 
| perpetuate it. It is more than probable, however, 
that no event of an important character, no circuim- | 
stance exceeding the limited and transient interest of | 
}perhaps an Indian broil, has occurred in the neigh- 
| bourhood of these falls, where the population is still 
scanty and scattered, and the amount of information 
to be found there, seldom exceeds the practical know- 
ledge of the humblest duties of life. If this general 
ignorance was to be regretted, still more was to be la- 
mented the presence of a certain reservedness of man- 
ner, on the part of the inhabitants of this region, either 
the result of habit, or of an indisposition to communi- 
cate freely with strangers, but for which many cir- 
cumstances and incidents, which could only be tradi- 
tionary, might have been imparted, Nature herself 
was the only source of information, and her powerful 
eloquence roused a thousand speculations of fancy, 
and awakened all these sublime associations which, in 
minds wroight up to a certain sensitiveness, are in- 
separable from the study of her more abrupt and mag- 
nificent features. 

The excellence of Mr. Wall’s water scenery has 
been before alluded to. In this view of the rapids the 
peculiar character both of the rapid and broken stream, 
and of the rocks and foliage, is most happily preserv- 
ed, and cannot fail to strike those who have studied 
the scenery in all its original wildness and sublimity. 











THE REPOSETORY. | 








| 
Go live. poor wanderer of the wood and field, 

The bitter little th t of life remains 

N. more the thickening brakes and erdant plains 
To thee shall home, or fi od. or pastime, yield. 








SIDNEY GRUMBLEMUCH, Ese. . 


Misses ! the tale that I relate, 
This lesson seems to cairy— 
Choose not alone a proper mate, 

But proper time to marry. 


THERE aresome inen who appear to have been born 





thing like improvement. The falls in the vicinity so 
strongly invite to the erection of mills and factories, 
that it is probable, whenever circumstances of renew 
od prosperity shall again rouse the dormant energies 
of genius into healthful activity, the neighbourhood of 
Sandy Hill may be more thickly settled, and consider- 
able business be transacted there. In the mean time, 
it must ever offer inducements of the most powerful 
description to the naturalist and the geologist, who 
will here find abundant materials for philosophic in- 
vestigation, and a sufficient stimulus to pursue it. 





RAPIDS NEAR HADLEY’S FALLS. 

Tuts view of the Rapids was taken from a favour- 
able point between the Falls and Jessup’s Landing. 
where the Hudson sweeps round an elbow of stupen- 
dous rocks, just before it takes its leap over the preci- 
pice which gives the name to the great falls. The bed 
of the river is here sunk between two magnificent 
walls of perpendicular cliffs, which rise to the height 
of 70 or 80 feet, the sides of which are tasselled with 
fern, interspersed with a variety of stunted shrubs, and 
the summits crowned with graceful pines and hardy 
cedars, whose diversified green forms a fine contras' 
to the sickly colours of the withering oaks, and other 
saplings, scattered among them. 

Towering and massive rocks are, perhaps, the most 
striking images of solitude and sublimity. The pic- 
ture before us exhibits images of this character, in 
the.y (ul est perfeetion ; and, in combination with auo- 
ther feature of the grand and impressive order — an in- 


to make themselves wretched. Such an one was my 
uncle Grumblemuch. Even from his boyish days, he 
had, from a variety of causes, been miserable.” He 
was always plagued with the tooth-ache head-ache, 
or some other ache, and all those numerous * evils 
which flesh is heir to.” Balmy spring and rosy sum- 
mer, teeming with their thousand sweets, had no 
charms for him; nor had the bounteous fields of au- 
tuinn, or the whitened plains of winter the power of 
creating a sensation of pleasure in his bosom. One 
was too moist, another tow dry---autumn too mild, and 
winter too severe, to suit his strange and way ward dis- 
position. His food was never dressed to his liking, 
and his clothes were never agreeable to his wishes. 
His cook and his tailor were perpetually changed, and 
every change created new sources of trouble and vex- 
ation. 

“ Man delighted not him,” as Hamlet says, “ nor 
woman neither.” He considered every one of his 
species as a “ marble-hearted” fiend, designed to pun- 
ish him for crimes which he had never committed. If 
he ventured to form a friendship, the tie was soon se- 
vered by suspicion, and if he thought on love, that 
thought was poisoned by anticipated jealonsy. -- Stil! 
he was not destitute of generous passions, but they 
were of that unfortunate kind which “ make the food 


———— 





Le 
Gold became the idol of his idolatry, and that season 











lof life which heaven intended for enjoyment, was de- 


voted to the acquisition of wealth. His ardency in 
this pursuit, aided by extraordinary economy, was 
crowned with complete success, and at the age of three 
score, he found himself the richest bachelor in Go- 
tham. 

But wealth cannot insure happiness; like Sindbad, 
the sailor, in the valley of diamonds, he felt as if he 
were shut out from the pale of humanity, and would 
have cheerfully relinquished all his wealth for a taste 
of that domestic felicity which he witnessed in the 
humbler spheres of life. 

“It is never too late to do good,” said he, as he pa- 
ced the floor of his apartment. “ Why may I not yet 
be happy ?” 

He was here interrupted by the entrance of my cou- 
sin William Augustus, who approached him with a 
look of esteem and interest. 

* Dear uncle,” said he, in his usual affectionate 
manner, “I am sorry, that by my visit your reflections 
are broken, but I am come to ask .” His cheek 
mantled, and his eyes were bent to the earth. 

* To ask what, my dear boy ? To ask a favour of 
me ? "Tis granted ere you name it. I never will re- 
fuse you any thing.” And so saying he pressed Wil- 
liam to his bosom with more affection than I ever saw 
him display on any former occasion. 





If there were a being on earth calculated to interest 
the good feelings of my uncle, it surely was William. 
—He was so manly, so brave, so generous, that it was 
next to an impossibility to know and not to entertain 
for him the most unbounded esteem. 

The object of my cousin's present visit to his un- 
cle, was to inform him of his love for Mary Montgo- 
mery. The old man heard his account of the maid 
he had chosen for his bride, and smiled with satisfac- 
tion when he told of her chestnut hair, that loosely 
floated to the breeze ; her mild blue eye, covered with 
lashes softer than silk, that with affection read all his 
thoughts, and “passed his imperfections by ;” her 
lovely cheek, painted by the delicate pencil of Nature, 
more fair than the rose-leaf; her expressive lip, which 
half concealed the rows of ivory that shone between 
them: her polished neck, than pearl more beautiful ; 
her slender arms, and little hands; her transparent 
form, and sylph-like feet, which seemed made to tread 
the starry carpet of heaven. 

“ Hold, William! stop, you young enthusiast,” ine 
terrupted my uncle; “the girl is pretty enough, no 
doubt, or you would never have chosen her. But you 
have said nothing about her mind; is she not defi- 
cient there, hey ?” 

“ No, uncle, no. 
as her person.” 

“ Pshaw, nephew, there is no such thing as perfec- 
tion; even the sun hasa spot upon it; but if the girl 
is handsome, and modest, and so forth, you have my 
consent to marry her, and she shall not want for a 
marriage portion.” : 

William was overjoyed—he tossed his hat in the 
air—capered a few times round the room, and sprung 
into my uncle’s arms, 

“Oh, vou young madcap; you wild harum-scarum 
boy ; if you hug those delicate limbs that you have 
been talking abuut, as tight as you now do mine, I am 
sure you will break them all to shivers; go along 
with your nonsense! ’ 


“ Bless you, uncle—bless you; you have given mé 


Her mind is as pure and perfect 





they feed on.” He deemed himself disliked where he 
a‘lmired, and scorned where he adored. He imagin- 
ed he could do nothing to please others, and was eer- 
tain others could do nothing to please him. Under 
| these impressions he early placed his affections on a 
} nistress, whom he believed would never deceive kim. 
































joy unutterable.” 

“ And you have given me a cursed pain in my side; 
oh, dear !—why you have almost squeezed the breath 
out of me.” 

William coaxed the old gentleman into forgiveness, 


md then inquired, “ When shall Mary and I be mat- 
ried ?” 
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« Soon, very soon, boy. ‘To-morrow evening shall | “T have a hundred thousand dollars in the Bank of 
be the time. I like this marriage much, and the time || America: hav nt ] ?” 
better, for I, myself,” (and here he straightened out | “Yes.” 
his withered person to its full length,) “ am then to} *¢ Now this is all I am worth in the world: is’nt it?” 
be MARRIED !” | “* Why—Yes.” 
An involuntary exclamation of surprise burst from! “ Well,” said my uncle, contracting his brow, doub- 
William and myself, as this information met our ear. ling his fist, and rising on his feet, “I would give it 
« You seem astonished, boys, to learn that a man) allif you were in heaven.” 
of my years should think of matrimony; but I have|| As he uttered these last words, my aunt’s passions 
been unhappy all my life, and if the silken cords of) arose—she dashed the tongs at hishead, and flew into 
Hymen ensure contentment, why may not I be bless-) such a passion, that you would have thought Beelze- 
ed as well as you? [I am tired of this “ single bless-|| bub had broken loose. 
edness,” as it te nicknamed, and I know itis, from sad||_ A personal combat now ensued, in which poor un- 
experience, the greatest curse that can afflict our race.” | cle Sidney was severely wounded, and Jost mach wind. 
William turned aside to hide his astonishment ; but, He flew “for safety and for succour,” and we have 
for my own part, I was compelled to stifle a laugh at) not seen him since. 
the old man’s folly. Fears are entertained that he has turned savage, 
The whole of the next day was occupied with pre-|| and dwells au ong the Indians, for he was observed, | 
parations for the nuptials of Sidney Grumblemuch, || shortly after, descending the Blue Mountains in a ter- 
Esq. to Miss Teresa Gambol, and William Augustus) rible passion, on one of Thomas’ improved patent velo- 
Somerby to Mary Montgomery. . | cipedes, going at such an astonishing rate, that his| 
The evening came, the guests assembled, and old | quewe, which was full two feet in length, cut the air with | 
parson Tuck-’em-together arrived. My uncle and || such tremendous buzz, that the hills and the valleys 
Teresa were united first, and each took a kiss of the rung with the sound, and the neighbouring state of 
sweet mouth of the aged bride, while the lasses sip- | Pennsylvania echoed back the clamour with such a 
ped the honey of my uncle’s lip. | trembling, that all the inhabitants fancied they were 
This ceremony over, “ mettle more attractive” was | visited with one of those violent concussions of Na- 
introduced. It was William conducting to the altar | ture, called an earthquake ; and, though aunt Teresa 
his beloved Mary. Her beautiful slender form con- || has long since mourned him as lost, yet she brightens | 
trasted finely with his manly figure, and I think I ne-| into hope, whenever she hears of one of those aston- 
ver beheld a more elegant pair than William and Ma-| ishing convulsions which agitate the earth, and alarm 
ry. The parson pronounced them man and wife, and | 
when they: were seated beside my uncle and my new | 
ounces like spring and summer shedding | again mounted his velocipede, perhaps on his 1eturn 
their fragrance around autumn and winter. to his friends, and the fond wife of his bosom!” 
Years have passed away sincethat novel circum-| Alas! ill starred uncle! 
stance took place, or as my uncle says, since the acci- || * Curses attend all marriages,” thought I, as I walk- 
dent happened. | ed on the battery one evening, musing upon the fate 
William and Mary have both drank deep of the | of my poor unfortunate uncle, when I met William 
sparkling cup of bliss, and they bid fair to be happy as jand lary. 
long as they live. She was fondly leaning upon his arm, and they 


Not so with my uncle and aunt |) 
they have known little else than discord and wrang-|| were both engaged in easy conversation. There was 
‘something so holy in the sight, that I could not help, 

















the dwellers thereon, and pathetically exclaims, 
* Boys. your uncle Sidney is not dead, but has 








they seem incapable of looking beyond that period ; 
they unite in hopes of finding rapture, and, disappoint- 
ed in that, disdain even to accept of happiness. From 
hence we see open hatred ensue; or what is worse, 
concealed disgust, under the appearance of fulsome 
endearment. Much formality, great civility, and 
studied compliments, exhibited in public, cross looks, 
sullen silence, or open recrimination, fill up their hours 
of private entertainment. 

“Hence I am taught, whenever I see a new mar- 
ried couple, more than ordinary fond before faces, to 
consider them as attempting to impose upon the com- 
pany, or themselves; either hating each other hearti- 
ly, or consuming that stock of love in the beginning 
of their course, which should serve them through the 
whole journey. Neither side should expect those in- 
stances of kindness, which are inconsistent with true 
freedom or happiness to bestow. Love, when found- 
ed in the heart, will show itself in a thousand unpre- 
meditated sailies of fondness; but every cool, de- 
liberate exhibition of the passion, only argues little 
understanding, or great insincerity. 

* Choang was the fondest husband, and Hansi the 
most endearing wife, in all the kingdom of Corea; 
they were a pattern of conjugal bliss; the inhabitants 
of the country around, saw and envied their felicity ; 
wherever Choang came, Hansi was sure to follow ; 
and in all the pleasures of Hansi, Choang was ad- 
mitted a partner. They walked hand in hand when- 
ever they appeared, showing every mark of mutual 
satifaction ; their love was so greatgithat it was thought 
nothing could interrupt their mutual peace ; when an 
accident happened, which in some measure diminish- 
ed the husband’s assurance of his wife’s fidelity ; for 
love so refined as his, was subject to a thousand little 
disquietudes. 

“ Happening to go one day alone among the tomhs, 
that lay at some distance from his house, he there per- 
ceived a lady dressed in the deepest mourning, fan- 
ning the wet clay, that was raised over one of the 
graves, with a large fan which she held in her hand. 
Choang, who had early been taught wisdom, in the 
school of Lao, was unable to assign a cause for the 





Jing ever since their marriage. My uncle, if possible, 

has been more unhappy than ever. Poor soul—he'| even while I pitied the fate of uncle Sidney, envying | 
hates his wife-—and she despises him most heartily.|| ang yet admiring the happiness of William and | 
* Oh misery most refined !” Mary: Gronen. 

J] will not describe aunt Teresa.--She has many 
faults, but it is not the duty of an affectionate nephew) 
to pointthem out | shall therefore pass them by, and, 
sum up her character in one simple word, she is a— 
tartar ! 

I went to see them some time since, and am con- 
strained to describe their then situation. 

Uncle Sidney sat in one of the chimney corners mu- 
sing, and rubbing his head in a most violent manner. 
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Thrice happy they in pure delights, 
Whom love with mutual bonds unites ; 
Unbroken by cotipiaints 0: strife, 
And binding each to each for life. 


cg 





NUPTIAL FONDNESS. 
The following story is told by Goldsmith, in his 





Citizen of the World, and we publish it for the edifi- 





—Aunt Teresa occupied the other, and was busily en-|| cation of those who may not have read it in that | 
gaged in playing with the tongs. William was seated | work. | 
beside his Mary, and was affectionately toying with her 


“The English love their wives with much passion ; 
delicate and snow-white hand. I perceived from Mary’s||the Hollanders with much prudence. The English, 
expressive eye that aunt and uncle had been at their 


. : ° - | 
when they give their hands, frequently give their| 
old capers again-—they had been ggtarrelling. 


After I was seated, nothing was said for the space|| wisely in their own possession. 
ef half an hour, which is certainly surprising, as ol 





present employment ; and coming up, civilly demand- 
ed the reason. Alas! replied the lady, her eyes 
| bathed in tears, how is it possible to survive thedoss of 
jmy husband, who lies buried in this grave? he was 
the best of men, the tenderest of husbands ; with his 
dying breath, he bid me never marry again, till the 
earth over his grave should be dry; and here you see 
|me steadily resolving to obey his will, and endeavour- 
ling to dry it with my fan. I have employed two whole 
‘days in fulfilling his commands, and am determined 
not to marry till they are punctually obeyed, even 
though his grave should take up four days in drying, 

“ Choang, who was struck with the widow’s beauty, 
could not, however, avoid smiling at her haste to be 
married ; but concealing the cause of his mirth, ci- 
'villy invited her home, adding, that he had a wife who 
| might be capable of giving her some consolation. As 











hearts; the Dutch give the hand, but keep the heart|/S20? a8 he and his guest were returned, he imparted 
The English love ||" Hansi in private what he had seen, and could not 


with violence, and expect love in return: the Dutch | avoid Capremng his GRSREISS, that such might be 
less than two women were present! ,At length uncle! aie satisfied with the slightest acknowledgments, for || is own case, if his dearest wife should one day hap- 


, , . : ; sr .| ral : 
Sidney broke silence in the following manner: they give little away. The English expend many of || Pe? to survive him. 
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+ thousand dollars: did’nt they ?” 


“Teresa,” said he, “ you know that country seat of|| the inatrimonial comforts in the first year: the Dutch! 
mine in Trenton cost me twenty-five thousand dol-) frugally husband out their pleasures, and are always 
lars: did’nt it?” ,’« constant, because they are always indifferent. 

“ Yes,” was the answer. s7® } & There seems very little difference between a Dutch 

« Those houses of mine in Broadway cost me twenty! bridegroom and a Dutch husband ; both are equally 
thousand dollars, did’nt they 2” | possessed of the same cool unexpecting serenity they 

“Yes.” isher elysium nor paradise behind the curtain ; 

“The house we live in, and the stable next d 


is not more a goddess on the wedding 
together with the horses a od carriage, cost ime filt after twenty years’ matrimonial acqain- 


the other hand, many of the English mmar- 








“ It is impossible to describe Hansi’s resentment at 
so unkind a suspicion. As her passion for him was 
not only great, but extremely delicate, she employed 
tears, anger, frowns, and exclamations, to chide his 
suspicions ; the widow herself was inveighed against ; 
and Hansi declared she was resoived never to sleep 
under the same roof with a wretch, who, like her, 
could be guilty of such barefaced inconstancy. The 
night was cold and stormy ; however, the stranger was 
obliged to seek another lodging ; for Choang was not 








“ Yes.” 


/ 





ex to keep one happy month in their lives ;|| disposed to resist, and Hansi would have her way. 
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“ The widow had scarce been gone an hour, when 
an old disciple of Choang’s, whom he had not seen 
for many years, came to pay him a visit. 
ceived with the utmost ceremony, placed in the most 
honourable seat at supper, and the wine began to 
circulate with great freedom. Choang and Hansi) =o Ses SSS STS 
exhibited open marks of mutual tenderness, and un- |) PENN ON GOVERNMENT. i| 
feigned reconciliation ; nothing could equal their ap-| No sooner, says a celebrated writer, had William | 
parent happiness ; so fond an husband, so obedient a Penn settled his government, but the natives of the 
wife, few could behold, without regretting their own 
infelicity. When, lo! their happiness was at once 
disturbed by a most fatal accident. Choang fell life- 
less in an apoplectic fit upon the floor. Every method 
was used for his recovery, but in vain. Hansi was, at 
first, inconsolable for his death; after some hours, ges, as they are called, delighted with their new 
however, she found spirits to read his last will. The, neighbours, flocked in crowds to become his vassals. 
ensuing day she began to moralize and talk wisdom; It was a singular spectable to behold a people, in a| 
the next day she was able to comfort the young dis- | 
ciple; and on the third, to shorten a long story, they | for offence or preservation ; a body of citizens, with- | 
both agreed to be married. out any distinctions but that of public employments | 

“There was no longer mourning in the apartments;)\and for neighbours to live together, without envy or || 
the body of Choang was now thrust into an old coffin, jealousy. Montesquieu has saluted our lawgiver as 
and placed in one of the meanest rooms, there to lie | the real Lycurgus; and the sagacity and wisdom of 
unattended, until the time prescribed by law for his in- |his frame of laws will demonstrate the justice of the| 
terment. In the meantime, Hansi and the young dis- | eulogium. | 
ciple were arrayed in the most magnificent habits; the||, As the good people of this country are very fre- i 
bride wore in her nose a jewel of immense price, and) quently called upon to select persons for ofiice, the | 
her lover was dressed in all the finery of his former) following passages, from the introduction to om old 
master, together with a pair of artificial whiskers, that! code, are worthy of profound meditation, in all those 
reached his bosom. The hour cf their nuptials had) parts where the tights of a freeman have not been 
arrived ; the wholgfamily were overjoyed at their ap- | surrendered to the venality of a caucus. 
proaching happiness ; the apartments were brightened | Governments, says the venerable proprietor, like | 
up with lights, that diffused a lustre more bright than, clocks, go from the motion men give theim, and as} 
noon day. The lady expected her youthful lover with governments are made and moved by men, so by| 
Sallie. when his servant informed her that his | them they are ruined too: wherefore, governments | 
master had fallen in a fit, which would be mortal, un-||rather depend upon men, than men upon govern- 
less the heart of a man lately dead could be obtained, ||ments. Let men be good, and the government can- 
and applied to his breast. She scarce waited to hear || not he bad; if it be ill, they will cure it. But if men 
the end of his story, when tucking up her clothes, she | be bad, let the government be never so good, they will 
ran with a mattock in her hand, to the coffin where | endeavour to warp and spoil it to their turn. 

Choang lay, resolving to apply the heart of her dead | I know some say, let us have good laws, and no 
husband as a cure for the living. She therefore struck || Matter for the men that execute them ; but let eens 
the lid with the utmost violence. Ina few blows the | consider, that though good laws do well, good men do || 
coffin flew open, when the body, which to all appear-| better; for good laws may want good men, and be| 
ance had been dead, began to move. ‘Terrified at the| abolished, or invaded by ill men; but good men wil ] 
sight, Hansi dropped the mattock, and Choang walked never want good laws, nor suffer ill ones. "Tis true, | 
out, astonished at his own situation, his wife’s unusual | good laws have some awe upon ill ministers ; but that || 
magnificence, and her more amazing surprise. He | is where they have not power to escape or abolish | 
went among the apartments, unable to conceive the, them, and the people are generally wise and good ;; 
cause of so much splendour. He was not long in sus- but a loose and depraved people, which is to the ques- | 
pense, before his domestics informed him of every || tion, love laws and an administration like themselves. | 
transaction since he first became insensible. He || That, therefore, which makes a good constitution, | 
could scarcely believe what they told him, and onatl must keep it, viz. men of ‘wisdom and virtue, quali-| 
in pursuit of Hansi herself, in order to receive more ||ties that, because they descend not with worldly in-| 
certain information, or to reproach her infidelity ; but|| heritances, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous} 
she prevented his reproaches ; he found her weltering || education of youth; for which, after ages will owe || 
in her blood ; for she had stabbed herself to the heart, | 


‘more to the care and prudence of founders, and the 
being unable to survive her shame and disappoint-|| successive magistracy, than to their parents for their 
ment. 


private patrimonies., 
“ Choang being a philosopher, was too wise to make|| These considerations of the weight of government, | 
any loud lamentations ; he thought it was best to hear 


and the nice and various opinions about it, made it! 
his loss with serenity; so mending up the old coffin, || uneasy to me to think of publishing my trame of gov- 
where he had lain himself, he placed his emepenry, ernment and conditional laws, foreseeing both the 
spouse in his room; and unwilling that so many nup- } 


‘ , | sa ‘ \ 
SPTAESWAN. 
- —"ew . ~ _ - “ - “ow 
Our writings are as so many dishes, our readers guests, our books like 
beauty, that which ene admires another rejects; # are we approved as 
men’s fancies re inciined. That which i- most pleasing to one. is most harsh | 


| 
to another, So many men, so many minds; that which thou condemnest he | 
comme nds. 


He was re- 


—=—— + - > - — — -» ——— — --——— 





country, instead of flying into the woods, cultivated 
by degrees a friendship with the peaceable quakers. 
They loved these strangers as much as they disliked 
some other pretended christians, who had conquered 


and ravaged this country. Ina little time these sava- 











strange land, among uncivilized men, without arms, |! 
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tial preparations should be expended in vain, he, the || humours and engagements, and the occasion they 
same night, married the widow with the large fan. |may give of discourse beyond my design. 


“ As they both were apprized of the foibles of each|| But next to the power of necessity, which is a so- 


ae , . ey lt 
other before hand, they knew how to excuse them af- | licitor that will take no denial, this induced me to a| 
ter marriage. They lived together for many years in| compliance, that we have, with reverence to God, and} 


| good conscience to men, to the best of our skill, son-| 


great tranquillity ; and not expecting much rapture, 
made a shift to find contentment.” 








Caen ee ee ee 


_censures they will meet with from men of gett . 


| the opinion of Napoleon, respecting 
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without obedience is confusion, and obedience » :ihout 
liberty is slavery. To carry this evenness, is partly 
owing to the constitution, and partly to the magistra- 
cy; where either of these fail, government will be 
subject to convulsions; but where both are wanting, 


it must be totally subverted ; then where both meet, 


ithe government is like to endure; which I humbly 


pray, and hope God will please to make the lot of this 
of Pennsyxivantia ! 
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THE DRA VA. 


I wil prophesy, be comes to tell me of she players. Mark it. 














On Monday evening, the tragedy of King Lear, 
and his three daughters. Lear, Mr. Cooper ; Edgar, 
Mr. Conway. We have more than once wished we 
had not been present on this occasion ; for it both 
mortified and surprised us, to see Conway, in the 
petty character of Edgar, take away the applause 
from Cooper, as Lear. We fee! a delicacy, after what 
we have said, in favour of Mr. Cooper’s acting, in now 
condemning it. But we are bound to speak candidly 
on the subject, and declare that we did not believe it 
in Cooper’s power to personify Lear so unsuccesfully. 
This gentleman’s talents are certainly of a high or- 
der, but must be confined to such characters as Bru- 
tus, Damon, Virginius, &c. Lear does not suit hin, 
It seems to be out of hisline. We think if this trag- 
edy had been repeated cia Tuesday evening, and the 
part of Lear given to Mr. Maywood, that we should 
have had a dish of quite another sort. Mr. Maywood’s 
Lear is the best, with one or two exceptions, 
that has been witnessed upon our boards ; am 
it as our opinion, that he is now the only per 
the United States, that can do justice to the part. 

Mr. Conway’s Edgar was very fine, and drew down 
loud thunders*of applause. 

Miss Johnson’s Cordelia, was, as usual, exquisite 

Wednesday evening, the Fair Penitent. Lothario, 
Mr. Cooper; Horatio, Mr. Conway. We were much 
pleased with the manner in which this tragedy went 
off. It appeared as though every performer upon the 
boards, made use of all their exertions to give satis- 
faction ; and we assure them that they succeeded to 
admiration, if we may judge from the applause which 
they all received. Lothario was excellent in Mr, 
Cooper’s hands; and Horatio was well conceived and 
executed by Mr. Conway ; by Woodhull’s Altamont 
was properly represented, as was also Sciolto, by 
Foote. 

Miss Johnson was very interesting in Calista ; so 
was Mrs. Bancker, in Lavina. ' 

Farce, Plot and Counterplot, rather a foolish thing, 
but was well performed. Hilson and Placide, two 
comical fellows, excited much laughter, and acquitted 
themselves with considerable eclat. Mrs. Bancker 
looked very prettily in Donna Lorenza, 
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Sh TS LE 
Fancy enervates. while it sooths the heart ; 

And, while it dazzles, wounds the mental sight; 
To joy each heightening charm it can impart, 

But wraps the hour of wo in tenfold night. 








WELLINGTON. 
Las Cases, in his Journal, gives the following, as 


the Duke of 
Wellington. 


* T have been told, said he, that it is through W . 
\that Iam here; and I believe it. It is conduct well 








| trived. and composed the frame and laws of this gov- 
= : = || ernment, to the great end of all governments 

In a mixed company let your conversation be guard-|| support in reverence with the people, and 
ed; for, without intending it, you may say something |the people from the abuse of power, th 
which a person present may consider as personal, and | 


: . ibe free by their just obedience, and the 
for which you may be obliged to make an apology. |,honourable for their just administration ; 











worthy of him, who, in defiance of a solemn capitu- 
tion, suffered Ney to perish ; Ney, with whom he 
so often engaged on the field of battle! For my 
partit is very certain that I gave him a terrible 
rterof an hour. This usually constitutes a claim 
noble minds: his was incapable of feeling it. My 
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a 
fall, and the Jot that might have been reserved for me, 
afforded him the opportunity of reaping higher glory, 
than he has gained by all hjs victories. Bathe did 
not understand this. Well, at any rate, he ought to 
be heartily grateful to old Blucher ; had it not been 
for him, I know not where his grace might have been 
to-day ; but I know that I, at least, should not have 
been at St. Helena. W ’s troops were admirable ; 
but his plans were despicable ; or, I should rather say, 
that he formed none at all. He had placed himselfin 
a situation, in which it was impossible he could form 
any, and, hy a curious chance, this very circumstance 
saved him. If he could have commenced a retreat, 
he must infallibly have been lost. He certainly re- 
mained master of the field of battle. But was his 
success the result of his skill ? He has reaped the fruit 
of a brilliant victory ; but did his genius prepare it 
for him? His glory is wholly negative. His faults 
were enormous. He, the European Generallisimo, in 
whose hands so many interests were entrusted, and 
having an enemy so prompt and daring as myself, 
left his forces dispersed about, and slumbered in a capi- 
tal until he was surprised. And yet such is the pow- 
er of fatality! In the course of three days, [ three 
times saw the destiny of France and Europe escape 
my grasp. In the first place, but for the treason of a 
General, who deserted from our ranks, and betrayed 
my designs, I should have dispersed and destroyed all 








the enemy’s detached parties before they could have 
combined themselves into an army corps. Next, had 
it not been for unusual hesitation in Ney, at Quartre- 
bras, I should have annibilated the whole English ar- 
my. Finally, on my right, the extraordinaryma- 
neuvres of Grouchy, instead of securing victory, 
completed my ruin, and hurled France into the abyss. 
No; continued he, W possesses only a special 
kind of talent; Berthier also hadhis! In this, he per- 
haps excels. But he hasno ingenuity. Fortune has 
done for him. How different from Marlborough, of 
whom he seems to consider himself the rival and 
equal ! 
cabinets, and guided statesmen. 





As for W , he 
has only shown himself capable of following the 
views and plans of C . Madame de Stael said 
of him, that when out of the field of battle, he had 
not two ideas. The saloons of Paris, sodistinguished 
for delicacy and correctness of taste, at once decided 
that Madame de Stael was in the right ;and the French 
Plenipotentiary, at Vienna, confirmed that opinion. 
His victories, their result, and their influence, will 
rise in history ; but his name will fall, even during his 
lifetime.” 











It happened that a short time since, three gentle- 
men and their respective wives met at a table toge- 
ther, whose united children amounted to thirty-nine. 
““We might call them the thirty-nine articles,” said 
one of the gentlemen. You might so,” said a lady 
who was present, * but I suppose no one would sub- 
scribe to them but ourselves.” 








A gentleman in Ireland having built a large house, 
was at a loss what to do with the rubbish. His stew- 
ard advised him to have a pit dug large enough to 
containit. “ And what,” said the gentleman, smiling, 


“ what shall I do with the earth, that is dug out of 


the pit ?” The steward with great gravity said, “ have 
the pit large enough to hold all.” 








Give a man work and he will find money. 

Let those who would effect singularity with success, 
first determine to be very virtuous, and they will be 
sure to be very singular. 

Despotism can no more exist in a nation, until the 
liberty of the press be destroyed, than the night can 
happen before the sun is set. 


A mistress of arts is generally an overmatch for a 
master of arts. ;' 


o ee eee 





Marlborough, while he gained battles, ruled | 
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In order to render this paper more interesting and worthy of the generous 
patronage which it receives, and to call into exercise the literary talent of our 
native writers, the publisher offers to them the following inducements: 

birst. The first volume of the Mirror, handsomely bound, and a free sub- 
scription of the future numbers, for the best Essay, in prose, on any subject, 
politics and religion excepted.— Not to exceed two pages of this work. 

Second. The first volume of the Mirror, and a free subscription for five 
years, for the best American Tale.— Not to exceed two pages of this wor k. 

Third. The first volume of the Mirror, and a free subscription for three 
years, for the best written Miography of any American character, male o 
female.- Not to exceed (wo pages of this work. 
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| chusetts, expressing his sympathy for the sufferers, and 
directing to draw a bill on him for three hundred 
pounds sterling, to be applied towards their relief.— 
The bill was accordingly drawn; the money was re- 

ceived, and applied agreeably to his direction. The 
| father of one of the present members of Congress, 
| from Massachusetts, was the gentleman to whom the 

letter was addressed, and his son still preserves it as a 
_precious memorial of the philanthropy and American 
| feeling of La Fayette. This American feeling has 





j 


a - ° ° ° . 
Fourth. rhe first volume of the Mirror, and a free subscription for two || indeed been manifested by every act of his life. It is 


years, for the bes written Pastoral Ode. or Song.— Nott 
of this city: Rev. Dr. Hooper Cumming, J ohnstoneVerplanck, Joseph D. | ay 


To be addressed | post paid) to the publisher of the “ New-\ ork Mirror,” 
No. 23 Liberty-street. before the first day of “lay next, accompanied by the 
writer’s name, which will not be opencd, unless he proves to be the successful 
candidate. 

Editors throughout the United States, friendly to the p: omuuon of Ameri- 
can Literature will please to give the above one or more insertions. 


} : . 
William Sampson, and William iti. Maxwell, Esqui.es. | bears the name of George 








SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1824. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

EvuGene’s favour has been mislaid. He is requested 
to furnish another copy. 

ALEXANDER, Fiorantue, and Epwarp, in our 
next. 

Tlie article on Missions, we should be happy to pub- 
lish, but its length is a serious objection. 


few copies of the first half volume of the Mrr- 
mR, handsomely bound, can be had at either No. 
-Broadway, or at No. 23 Liberty-street. 


The pen was in our hand, merely to say a word or 


exceed sixty lines. | 
The merit of the pieces to be decided by the following literary gentlemen | 


well known, that the Marquis has an only son, who 
Washington, and only two 
daughters, one of whom is called Virginia, and the 
| other Carolina. 





An old author has unfortunately recorded the 
fact, that a man apparently in the best health, fell 
dead as he was paying “n old debt. This serious af- 
fair has filled thousands and thousands with fear of 
the like accident, which forever deters them from pay- 
ing their debts. But we would assure our good friends, 
the delinquents, that they need not be deterred from 


this cause, as no man ever yet died of paying the 
printer. 


The neat proceedsof the Grand Military Greek Ball, 
given at the Theatre on the eighth of January last, 
amounted to two thousand and ten dollars. 


ALTAR OF HYMEN. 























The « orld’s great Author did create, our sex to fit the-nuptial state, 
And meant a blessing in a wife, to solace the fatigues of lite ; 
And old inspited times display, how wives could love and yet—obey ; 





two to our delinquent subscribers, when the following 
notice, in One of the western papers, presented itself 
to our inspection. We copy it verbatum, literatum, 
et punctuatum, and think that the gentleman who 
penned it, must have felt the subject. 

“[t is an unpleasant thing to dun, is’nt it ? 
answer, ‘ yes.’ 


All 
Why, then, is it necessary to call so 
many times upon some of our subscribers? * The 
sum is small, and we have no change.’ If that’s the 
case, there are plenty of brokers who will accommo- 
date you, more readily than some of you appear wil- 
ling to accommodate us. Why is this? Is not our 
paper worthy of patronage? If not, stop it, and we 
are content ; but do not continue your subscription, 
when your intention is never to pay for it; it is wn- 
generous, and must end in our ruin.—Qh for an hon- 
est reading community !” 


The Charelston Gazette contains a good story of 
Mr. De Camp—in the midst of a farce, in which he 
was to perform, he understood that he had drawn a 
goodly part of a twenty thousand dollar prize ; ac- 
cordingly, without taking leave of the audience, he 
De Camped to secure his money. The company took 
it in good part, rejoicing at his real benefit, and Mr. 
Brown read his role. 








The editor of the Gazette, printed at York, U. C. in 
speaking of the Waverly novels, observes, “ the fact of 
Sir Walter Scott being the author of these works, 
gains 2 more general admission every day.” For 
ourselves, we had “confirmation strong as proof 
from holy writ,’ more than ten years since, which 
should have been laid before the public long ago, but 
for the delicacy of the circumstances attending the 
proofs, and the charge of egotism that might have 
been brought against ourselves ; but that Sir Walter 
Scott is the author of the Waverly Novels, we have 
evidence nothing short of occular demonstration.” 





“OF 


In the year 1787, there was a destructive fire in 








Boston, in consequence of which many of the inha- 
bitanits were reduced to want. The Marquis La Fa- 
yette, who was then in France, having heard of the 
calamity, immediately wrote to a friend in Massa- 


———— a 


Then truth, aud patient of control, and housewife arts adora’d the saat 








On the 19th ultimo, in Hampton, Washington Co. 
N. Y. by the Rev. Moses Bart, Dr. James L. For- 
syTH, Of Keeseville, to Miss Carotinge Bemen, of 
the former place. 

On the 8th instant, by the Rev. Mr. H. Smith, Mr. 
IncranaMm Everitt, to Miss Exizapets Mitco- 
ELL, both of this city. 

At New-Milford, Connecticut on the 22d instant, 
by the Rev. Andrew Elliot, Mr. Ropman N. Stone, 

of the firm of Evarts and Stone, of this city, to Miss 
| Cuartorre E. Bunce, of the former place, 
| On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Spring, Mr. 
Tuomas S. Kunn, of Philadelphia, to Miss Exiza 
EcEerton, of Connecticut. 

On the 29th of December, by the Rev. Mr. Fox, 
near Woodville, Wilkinson county, state of Mississip- 
pi, Mr. A. M. Fexrus, son of the Rev. Dr. Feltus, of 
this city, to Miss Exiza Ann Venrress, daughter of 
the late L. Ventress, Esq. of the former place. 

Jaw Breakers.—At Montreal, on the 15th instant, 
Mr. Rosert Unwin Harwoop, to Louisa Jo- 
SEPHTE De Lonruinere, eldest daughter of the late 
honourable Charles Michel Eustache Gaspard Alain 
Charetier De Lothinere. 














COURT OF DEATH. = 
- a ETD — SE EE <a REISE A SOREN 
Poets themselves must fall, like those they sung, 


Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue, 
Ev’n he, whose. sou! now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall shortly want the generous tear he pays, 





On the 9th instant, Mr. DanieL Brneuam, aged 
seventy-two vears, 

On the 10th instant, Mrs, Many Hanrorp, in the 
thirty-third year of her age. 

On the 10th instant, Mrs. ELenorn Hateutwaltte, 
in the eighty-second year of her age. 

On the 11th instant, Mr. Winu1am Cup, in the 
thirty-second of his age, 

On the 11th instant, Mr. Joun Larvrg, in the thir- 
ty-eighth year of his age. 

Un the 12th instant, Justus Risey, Esq. in the 
85th year of his age. 
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POETRY. The Plowret. FAcvitations. 
Day’s orb was descending, The dark clouds of night obscme the sky, 
O sister meek of Truth to my admiring youth, i Its goiden rays blending And drive the light of day away, 
The flowers shat sweetest b.eathe, the? Beauty culld the wreath, | With those of chaste Luna (air regent of night And homeward the feathered songsters fly, 
Stili ask thy hand to range their orde:’d hues. | Who, iull-orbed. soared proudly, And the night-hawk flies in pursuit of prey. 
mm While nigot s bird suny loudly, "Tis then. Oh Solitude! for you alone 
Tie SAitiered Hilower. And Hesper. sweet sparkler, shone lovely to sight : Igo tos «k at midnight hour, 
The flower you gave me is faded, me B84) Oswald vert di A wandering pilgrim without a home, 
And the vows that yo. breathed are untrue ; . Bey pay See ale To seek a shelter in some unknown bower. 
The bosom whose peace you've invaded, a a nore yin sytney —s If such a place, then, | could find, 
Siill sighs, but it sighs not for you. Ber coi sian '¢ would be pleasing to the heart; 
" , a aa My sorrows there then | would bind 
"Twas the semblance of honour that won me, With charms so resplendent as shone in this fair; JA ae para ws ian a heb th ~ al 
Not the wretch in that semblance arrayed ; | Idatia’s fuir daughter, of beauty the queen, “1 tes ‘ J 
Now your spells have no power upon me, Young Favia, sw et flowret of Grosvenor Green. ne smart, ! say, ‘tis th.t mean 
For I’ve found that I worshipp'’d a shade. Fond zephyrs were courting. , a man hath wounded in my breast: 
: ; would, ‘rom every mortal not be seen 
Could the tears | have shed on this flower, Phe loves round her sporting. Price Aaah ie es a of aie , F 
All its fragrance and beauty renew. And the Graces. sweet trio, he: steps hover'’d near ; P ep cs Tee. RANE, 
I might hope that repentance had power Whilst in ambush concealed rie 
To alter—to purify you Her gold ringlets revealed Dramatic. 
Where Cupid. siy arcuer was wout to appear, Evs—Oh. Annabelle. | came to thee wi . 
Oger ae us —Oh, ith trembli 
But alas: it is wither'd for ever, this Circe round tu hover, "Ge 


Its dour no art can r: store, peste ag ved a 
And the name of its civer will nev - ., : ee Wes ne tives wow pee 
Be. ancsitied end pure 2» bole ad L Transported, he gazed—his rapt soul in his eye ; {wna —Must § not remain your friend ? 
' : Aud oft, wich submission, This morn. while yet the sun 


— Preferr’d his petition, Dwelt ith a crimson mist upon our vineyard, 


That the fair he adored might respond his soft sigh ; And lec 5. di 
. i purple cl uds, like happy lovers, stole 
fo wWirnope, For the virtues and graces united, couveue ; 


Fond linger d her lover, 





























With smiles aud tears into each other's bosom; 
The wanton gale, on bouyant wing, In Favia, sweet flowret o: Grosvenor Green. I threw my lattice wide to drink the stream god ‘ 
With sportive breath exhales Her soft, timid glances, Of liquid odours rolling from the south, al, 
The choicest fragrance of the spring— His heart so entrances, And there came mixt with it « marriage song, ’ 
The perfume of the vaies: Chat, kneeling, he proffer'd his fortune and hand ; Whose distant melody did seem to dance 
Now dances in the sunny beam— His eyes with love beaming, Upon an hundred lips of revelry, 
Now trembles in the shower; And tender truth teeming, . Aud bells, and flageoiets, and all the sounds 
Then sips the coolness of the stream, Fair Favia, his lov d ove, not long could withstand ; Befitting happiness aud summer sunshine. 
And watts it to the bower. His tender boon granted, ‘Twas a strange thing to weep at—yet I wept, 
Like it, thy song with pinions light, Sie? gpatio heart peated, I know not why ; some weep for grief, and some 
Saheles the sweets of mind And sealed the compact with love s stolen kiss, For joy. but I for neither. or for boti, 
Roams oer the fields of gay delight, ee the a Mix din a feelmg more belov d than either, 
Nor leaves one flower behind ha ee ae |. Which weighed my heart own like a drooping bouglk 
The charms of fancy’s gay parterre, (ill Hymen at the altar, sanctioned Oswald's bliss. O’erloaded with its luxury of roses ; Ae 
The fragrance memory sheds, When he oleap'é to bis weagan on re cin Tr “~ And then, and then (the thoughts of silly maids "eS 
O’er hall and scenes to memory dear— His blushing, sweet Favia o: Grosvenor Green. Osmina had than these roving vines,) f found 
Thy muse with bounty spreads. —_ My aands were clasp d together, and my spirit 
And who, when fancy’s thrill hath woke, x ula pect ne m4 i de — px not gic 
C.-n leave the charmer’s spell, When first I seiz. d thy gentle hand, U a a a ye a d! nt lie " ortun® 
Bach tender vow of youth revoke, When fir-t thy fairest face 1 faun’d, Seo ad eos Moai ed .—l rayed | no 
And bid the muse farewell ? What transport fill’d my breast ! 68, RuUNeene 
Some witching song, like thine, may float— When first I prest thy cheek to mine, . cg , 
Avain the trembler flies— And whisper d softly, “ {am thiue,” fo Aun fA ria S. 
Catches the music of each note, Oh, then. I felt as blest And may I hope ?—thou kind one—oh! 
° And wafts it to the skies! HeEnwry. Thy cordial smiles did me invite, Can joy so great be mine ? 
To stray, with thee by Luna s light, I'd pass a thousand years of wo, 
— And whisper * Love's young dream !” Nor think the minutes travelled slow 
Zo the oon. Thy genth accents bade me love, Mizht I at last be thine. 
Shine on mild Moon, nor |. av And © Sage wanda sah love qqprove,” Aud tt ?—Whiat rapture waite 
¢ : » hor ave me soon My heart sank ‘neath the stream, = ony —_— i , an ” 
To wretchedness ; How oft, in dreams of silent night, On that auspicious word J 
Let thy mild rays still win my gaze I’ve viewed thy face witi true delight, Now do your worst, ye envious Fates, 
To blessedness. And sigh'd, ~ Ah. Julia dear!’ The lay which Reuben’s -oul elates, 
The cheerful light which thou dost beam And thought I press d tiee to my breast, Attesting angele naan. 
O’er raptur’d vision bright, seems but a dream. But, ah, ‘twas iancy s mocking jest: And may | hope ?—Then I am blest, 
’Tis true, thou'lt fade and sink to rest ; No, no, you were not near That word expels despair, 
The spleadour thou hast made shall cease, In vain | ve gazed, in vain I ve sigh’d, Removes each pang from Reuben’s breast, 
And this cold breast shall sigh in sympathy. In vain I ve hoped thou’d be my bride ; With every doubt that dure molest, 
But yet again you Il shine more bright than ever; Alas, it c.nnotbe ! And plants an Eden there 
But mine—oh, never ! In vain I’ve lov d. in vain I’ve talk d, And may | hope ?—then Fancy may 
Pleasure, with her silken wings. In vain | ve sinil d, in vain I’ve walk d, Foretaste the nuptial kiss, 
Hath long since ceased to satisfy ; In vain I’ve courted thee! VIRGINIAN. In promised rapture revel gay, 
The little bird that sweetly sings, =2_ An antepast of that sweet day 
Hath even ceased to gratify. To FA. Z. Which consummates my bliss. REvUBER. 
i = 
pent ei a = pe e — es coon Giine epee Seam with delight, I took yon, deceiver. ‘ for better for worse,’ 
How could you deal with so much art ave sae pain? mee the war : Monti to wedlock’s hard fetter : 
And trifle with my prayer ? ? I’ve seen them like two meteors bright, Whil 6 ; , 
; Illume my happiest sphere. aile your worst part has grown worse than perverse, 
Like the pale Moon that shines so bright, I've felt the throbbing of thy heart, Thave never discoverrd your better. 
My soul shall wing its rapid flight I've heard thee breathe the sigh ; SC‘ 
To regions far away ; And heard thy guileless tongue impart PRINTED AND PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
Though now this body's warm with life, Thy love, when I was nigh. 5 Af NO. 23 LIBERTY-STREET, 
I soon shall leave this vale of strife, So may thy love be ever mine, BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, 
And fly to realms of day. Then mine shall never stray ; To whom ali communicasions (post paid) mu-. be addressed. - 
Then, w'veu my body sleeps in dust, And my fond he:1t shail all be thine, Dane” ance soteses rer ancem: ay eherSon Ore cee 
My soul shall worship with the just. A, W. 1.) Till death calls me away. James. scription reeeived for a less term than one year. 
—————— . , ————_— — 
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